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the Saturday evening following MorvaTs manifesto,
Norton was in the garden finishing a novel. The light
was almost gone, but the crescendo of the book ab-
sorbed him.

Somebody came across the grass.

"You will strain your eyes, Norton," Mr. Wakefield
said kindly. "Besides, the evenings are very chilly
just now. We must not send you to Oxford with a bad
cold/'

It was supposed to be Norton's last term at the
Rectory, before going on to a University.

Rather ungraciously he shut his book and rose.

"Shall we take a turn up the road?" Mr. Wake-
field suggested. ((So far as the bridge and back, before
going in?"

There was nothing unusual in this proposal, but
Norton sensed trouble. Instinctively he tried to evade
it.

"I really wanted to write to my mother," he
hesitated,

"Plenty of time for that. You know very well you
never manage more than twenty lines at the most."

Norton smiled unhappily and gave way. They
strolled together over the lawn and out through the
gate.

On the Marsh road it was chillier than in the shel-
tered garden. A light sharp wind blew from the sea,
and the sky was streaked with the passing of the sun
that had just set behind the low wooded range of the
Wolds, half a dozen miles inland. In the vast, quiet
emptiness of the great plain, blurred now by the dusk,
the lowing of a cow several fields away was indescrib-
ably mournful and lonely.

Mr. Wakefield spoke first, opening the ball with a